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It may be objected against the following pages, 
that the writer has not placed his name-in the 
title-page ; but he shrinks from the idea of hav- 
ing the finger pointed at him as a public accuser, 
as by some he might be termed; he therefore 
masks himself the more studiously, though not 
for the purpose of indulging in the licence, too 
often assumed by anonymous writers, of launch- 
ing at others the shafts of folly or of vengeance 
from behind a screen ; he hopes, however, to be 
acquitted of folly, and has no feeling of revenge 
to gratify. 

Whether the writer be in membership with 
the Society of Quakers or not, is of no import- 
ance; but he can honestly say, that he admires 
all those which he esteems to be their fundamen- 
tal principles, and has no doubt of their ulti- 
mately prevailing, to an extent far beyond their 
present limit. 

In this tract, its subject, the accumulation of 
wealth, is treated of in a moral point of view, but 
in a more important degree in connexion with 
Christianity, and with Quakerism, as founded 
upon it. It is not however so much the wish of 
the writer to insist upon and justify his own opi- 
nions on the subject, as to ^tcsecft. \a *S»& wasae*' 



deration of the Society of Quakers, and of its 
individual members, certain injunctions relating 
to it, recorded as having been promulgated by 
the Founder of the Christian's faith, and which, 
since his injunctions pre-eminently constitute the 
laws of the Christian, must necessarily, it should 
seem, require the religious observance of the 
Quakers, especially as Christians of the highest 
order, — a distinction which they claim for them- 
selves ; — offering at the same time such observa- 
tions, whether his own or of better authority, as 
he imagines to be consistent with the views of 
the H true Quaker : n but he feels assured that he 
has by no means exhausted the subject, and 
equally so that the well-being, perhaps even the 
existence of the Society, is involved greatly in 
its future legislation on this important point. 

Some of the observations contained in the an- 
nexed pages, may possibly induce the rich to 
flout them, as the capricious opinions of a con- 
temner of riches, and to say with lord Bacon, 
" Believe not much them that despise riches, for, 
they despise them that despair of them ;" but the 
writer can say with the author of the Economy 
of Human Life, " The man to whom God hath 
given riches (or as John Woolman expresses it, 
who is tried with plentiful estates), and blessed 
with a mind to employ them aright, is peculiarly 
favoured, and highly distinguished." 
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XT is declared by a late writer, that " through- 
out the religious system adopted by Friends, 
there exists an unbroken harmony, a real adap- 
tation of practice with practice, and of part with 
part ; and no sooner is any one of our testimo- 
nies forsaken, than this harmony is interrupted, 
and the work is in some degree (whether greater 
or less) marred on the wheel*." He also ob- 
serves, that " Friends have been led to adopt a 
higher and purer standard of action, and one 
which appears to be more exactly conformed to 
the requisitions of the divine law, than that 
which generally prevails among their fellovv- 
Christiansf." Again; " The religious system of 
Friends — is bottomed on the unvarying princi- 
ples of the law of God \." 

a 3 The 

* " Observations oil tlie Religious Feculiuttutt of ilia Society of 
Friends, by Joseph John Gurnejf,'' London, 1821, p. 3QS. 
+ Ibid, p. 399, 
J ILiil, p. S'25. Bfthb vntibthe intafl Wi»*^\^«a^\V 
irkotn; inn so much ns he feu teuii of a, »vV ew ' s ^* ««»&••** 



he ground taken by the author in the sen- 
tences above-quoted, though elevated and im- 
posing, is such as is not likely to meet with dis- 
putation on the part of the true Quaker — of him 
who has thought, and read, and judged for him- 
self, and who must long have desired that some 
member of the Society, worthy of the task, and 
equal to it, should arise to vindicate its tenets ; 
for the scholastic form which its great apologist 
gave to his work, is not adapted to the taste even 
of the most determined readers of the present 
day, and still less to those among the Quakers 
who read but little, and that little too often con- 
fined to the productions of their own members. 
The Society of Friends however, so far as the 
writer's opportunities allow him to judge, is be- 
coming better versed than heretofore in the lore 
of the present, and of former times. Education 
of a more general range is fast taking place among 
its youth, and now that the world at large views 
its tenets and peculiarities with less horror, and 
the individuals composing it more as men, and 
■ less as empty enthusiasts, than was formerly the 
case, — now that the temper of the times — the re- 
ligious temper — is calmed by a better feeling of 
the true spirit of Christianity, and that man judges 
of his fellow rather by his actions, than by little 
differences in creed, the Society is gaining a repu- 
tation whfch it appears to deserve, as enclosing 
within its pale, men who exert themselves to the 
best of their abilities, and according to their sta- 
tion, for the public and private good. 
The writer has turned over almost every ^ra&e 



of the work which furnished the preceding ex- 
tracts, wishing to find some part of it, some 
chapter, dedicated to the consideration of the in- 
fluence upon the Society of Friends, as a Chris- 
tian people, of that indulgence in the accumula- 
tion of riches, which in these times of super- 
abundant wealth, is manifestly making great in- 
roads upon the feelings and actions of too many 
of its individual members. 

No such chapter, however, is to be found : at 
page 306 there is, indeed, a note composed of 
extracts from the printed " Epistles," containing 
advices against covetousness and earthly-minded- 
ness, and cautions respecting trade generally ; 
but without any direct injunction against the 
accumulation of great possession. Yet it will 
doubtless be acknowledged by the author, who, 
if the writer mistake not, is a preacher among 
the Quakers, that it can scarcely be hoped for 
the rich man, that he shall be divested of the 
love of that power, and the indulgence, in a 
greater or less degree, of that pride and vanity, 
which are too observable among the ricli of every 
society, and which are utterly inconsistent with 
that " plainness of speech, behaviour, and ap- 
parel," so strongly inculcated by the Quakers, as 
a part of their religious system of Christianity. 
These subjects are treated of by the author, in a 
chapter dedicated to the moral views of the So- 
ciety; and as the note, on the subject of wealth, 
is appended to a sentence in that chapter, it may 
be concluded, that the author views it only as a 
moral question. 
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But that author has omitted one pointed sen- 
tence, and the very first occurring on the page 
from which the extracts, composing his note, 
were selected. It is as follows— " Let none 
strive nor covet to be rick, in this world, in those 
changeable things that will pass away." This 
injunction is from the printed epistle issued 
by the Society nearly a century and a half 
ago, namely, in 1676 ; and forcibly depicts the 
state of feeling entertained by it, in that early 
period of its existence, on the subject of riches. 

If then, with the already quoted author, this 
subject be viewed as connected only with the 
morality of the Society, we might not find it 
difficult to bring together a host of evidence 
from the writings of its own members, evincing 
that the possession of great wealth is injurious 
to the best interests of man. The estimable v and 
amiable John Woolman says — " Wealth, desired 
for its own sake, obstructs the increase of vir- 
tue*." But if the reader should not think the 
sentiment of this humble individual of sufficient 
authority on so momentous a question, he will 
at least be inclined to listen to what has been 
said by William Penn, a name for ever con- 
nected with the good and the great of this 
world, for the wise and splendid actions of a life 
devoted to God and man. He was born in an 
elevated rank of life, but he forsook the allure- 
ments of wealth and ease, for the accomplish- 
ment of duties connected with his religious 
views ; and being of an acute and intelligent 
mind, 

• Caution lo the Rich, p. 1. 
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mind, and greatly conversant with men, we can 
scarcely find, in the annals of man, a higher au- 
thority than the sentiments of this illustrious 
individual. In his " Reflections and Maxims" 
he says— 

" Too few know when they have enough, and 
fewer know how to employ it. 

" But certainly he that covets, can no more be 
a moral man than he that steals. 

" It shews a depraved state of mind to carp 
and care for that which one does not need. 

" The generality are the worse for their 
riches. 

" To strive to get and keep it (wealth) sor- 
didly, is a sin against Providence, a vice in go- 
vernment, and an injury to their neighbour. 

" This (avarice) is the worst sort of idolatry, 
because there can be no religion in it." 

And in his advice to his children, he says — 
" Be plain in clothes, furniture, and food, but 
clean, and then the coarser the better ; the rest 
is folly and a snare. Therefore, next to sin, 
avoid dainties, and choiceness about 3 r our per- 
sons and houses ; for, if it be not an evil in itself, 
it is a temptation to it, and may be accounted a 
nest for sin to brood in." 

But if we would take a wider range, and sur- 
vey the writings of virtuous men of other per- 
suasions — that is, of those whose " standard of 
action" has been less " high" and less " pure" 
than that of the Society of Friends, there would 
be no difficulty in collecting from them more 
than sufficient evidence Vo ^toNt ta&, "v&. "Cw^ 
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estimation of many wise men, great accumula- 
tion is unfavourable to virtue. Seneca, in allu- 
sion to the practice prevalent in his time, of poi- 
soning those of whom it was desirable to get rid, 
says — " Venerium in auro bibiturf alluding to 
the fact, that they who had great possessions 
were most liable to that species of destruction — 
when they drank out of gold. The celebrated 
lord Bacon says — 

" Certainly great riches have sold more men 
than they have bought out. 

" The ways to enrich are many, and most of 
them foul. 

" Seek not proud riches, but such as thou 
mayst get justly, use soberly, distribute cheer- 
fully, and leave contentedly. 

" I cannot call riches better than the baggage 
of virtue ; the Roman word is better, impedi- 
menta. For^as baggage is to an army, so are 
riches to virtue. It cannot be spared or left be- 
hind, but it hindereth the march ; yea, and the 
care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the vic- 
tory. Of great riches there is no real use, ex- 
cept it be in the distribution, the rest is but con- 
ceit." 

An author of more modern times has observed, 
that — " Avarice hangs like a dead weight upon 
the soul, always pulling it to the earth. We, 
might as well expect to see a plant grow upon a 
flint, as virtue in the breast of a miser." 

Doctor Johnson, in his " Vanity of Human 
Wishes," says— 



" Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor snfety huyj, 
The dangeri gather M the treasures rise." 

It were an easy task to multiply extracts of 
this tendency, even to satiety ; but the writer 
is anxious to avoid a prolixity that might defeat 
the very objects of his solicitude, by burdening 
the theme with a labour that would be compa- 
ratively useless, since all would tend to the same 
point — namely, to evince that the moral feelings 
are injured by an overweening anxiety after the 
accumulation of wealth, and often by its pos- 



If then the mere moralist — a man whose sen- 
sations are regulated, in the estimation of the 
religionist, rather by external decorum than by 
any higher impulse — if the mere moralist views 
the ceaseless attention to the acquirement of 
wealth as being injurious of the better feelings, 
as destructive of that balance which it is his 
pride to maintain, by how much the more sen- 
sitive must he be, who, in addition to all the 
finer discriminations of the moralist, professes 
to be regulated in the totality of his conduct 
and conversation by higher and purer motives— 
by him whose " religious system is bottomed 
on the unvarying principles of the law of God," 
which, as will presently be shewn, appears to be 
decidedly hostile to seeking after, and even to 
the possession of, wealth ! 

This law the Society of Friends must doubt- 
less, as Christians, believe to have been promul- 
gated by Christ himself; and if so, we must 
took into the records of X.Yje'&cm *V.«*asasssfc. 
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it, where alone all that is pure in religion is to 
be found connected with all that is perfect in 
morals. And as it is conceded by the Quaker, 
that man cannot resort to a higher written au- 
thority for his government than is to be found 
in that book, he will doubtless consent that his 
conduct should be adjudged by the sayings of 
Christ, who declared himself to be " the way, 
the truth, and the life," and who uttered, for 
the instruction and guidance of his followers, the 
annexed injunctions on the subject of accumu- 
lating wealth. 

" Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth," Matt. vi. 19. 

" The cares of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, choke the word," Matt. xiii. 22. 

And to the young man who inquired of him 
— " What good thing shall I do to inherit eter- 
pal life," and who could reply, that he had kept, 
from his youth up, all the moral obligations of 
the commandments propounded to him, the re- 
ply of the Founder of the Christian Faith was 
memorable^—" If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come 
and follow me," Matt. xix. 21. 

" Verily, I say unto you, that a rich man 
$hall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven," 
Matt. xix. 23. 

" It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God," Matt. xix. 24. 

" Take 






IS 

" Take heed and beware of covetousness," 
Luke xii. 15. 

" Ye cannot serve God and mammon," Luke 
xvii. 13. 

It must be acknowledged to be somewhat 
remarkable, that if we peruse the account of La- 
zarus and the rich man, with a view to discover 
why the one ascended into " Abraham's bosom," 
and the other " in hell lifted up his eyes in tor- 
ments," the only part of the reply of Abraham 
to the appeal of the rich man, which related to 
their earthly circumstances, is couched in these 
terms — " Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time received thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus his evil things ; but now he is com- 
forted, and thou art tormented." Are we then 
to conclude that the crime of the rich man was 
— the possession of riches ? 

Now Robert Barclay says — " We should not 
oppugn it (the doctrine of reprobation) — if we 
did observe it to have any real bottom in the 
sayings of Christ * ;" a doctrine that in the side- 
note of a preceding page is termed " horrible 
and blasphemous." The same author also says 
of Christ, that in him " the fulness of the God- 
head dwelt bodily f." 

The first of these extracts proves that the 
early and great apologist of the Quakers consi- 
dered the recorded sayings of Christ to be bind- 
ing upon all Christians ; for he declares that 
they ought to believe in the doctrine of repro- 



ing ui 
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* Apttlogj, Edit. 1780, p. ISB. 
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bat ion, if it had appeared in those sayings* even 
though the side-note terms it horrible and blas- 
phemous : his reason for this belief is fully ex- 
plained in the latter extract — in Christ " the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily." 

And it is observed by Gurney that — " the 
inward manifestations of divine light" — and the 
" Holy Scriptures (especially the New Testa- 
ment)— these two practical guides to righteous- 
ness, will ever be found in accordance with one 
another * ;" that God " admits of no excuses ; he 
sacrifices his law to no apparent expediency ^ he 
is satisfied with no mixed obedience f" — that 
" the voice of Christ in the heart," which is one 
of the two practical guides, " will lead us in the 
path of daily self-denial J," 

If then the " religious system of the Quakers 
is bottomed on the unvarying principles of the 
law of God," and if the Christian is to seek for 
that law in the words of Christ himself, and his 
movements on the heart of man, which are ever 
consonant, how comes it to pass that the very 
Christians who have adopted " a higher and 
purer standard of action — than that which ge- 
nerally prevails among their fellow-Christians," 
have dared to indulge in the accumulation of 
wealth ? And if they have so done, does there 
really exist amongst them that " unbroken har- 
mony," that " real adaptation of practice with 
practice," which is claimed for their religious sys- 
tem by the latest historian of their peculiarities ? 

This language may seem bold and dogmati- 
cal^ 

Observations, p. 53. f Ibid, p. 56. X lV\d, ^» M. 
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cal; but before the reader arrive at that conclu- 
sion, he is recommended to pause, and to inquire 
where he shall find the means of softening down 
expressions at once so full and so clear as are 
those of Jesus Christ himself upon this subject ; 
for unless he shall find such means recorded as 
proceeding from the lips which gave utterance to 
the law, his labour will be vain, because he can 
never find words of equal authority. Indeed it 
may be inquired, whether such an attempt 
would not savour of a trial to sacrifice the " law" 
to modern notions of " expediency ;" for the law 
was confirmed by the early Quakers, in 1676, 
as has already been quoted. It was, at that 
early period of the Society's existence, one of its 
" peculiarities." 

And what is the self-denial which is insisted 
upon by Gumey as the daily work of the Chris- 
tian? what but an avoidance of " the vanities 
of the world and the sins of the flesh ?" a com- 
plete obedience to the law of God, as manifested 
in the heart, and written in the Scriptures, and 
which must, as that author declares, be in per- 
fect accordance ; a law that " admits of no ex- 
cuses," is " sacrificed" to no " apparent expe- 
diency." According to this explanation of the 
rigid obedience required of the Christian, where 
are we to rank the accumulator of wealth ? — as a 
breaker of the law? if so, it then avails him no- 
thing that his standard is lofty — that he denies 
self in part — for in consonance with the senti- 
ments of Gumey, the necessary conclusion of 
the argument is, that the nt\\ QjM^ra,\ft.\Ss& 
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professions and practices never so high in other 
respects, cannot be a Christian at heart, for his 
" obedience" is not complete. 

John Woolman, and other commentators on 
the declaration that " It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God," have at- 
tempted to explain it by saying that " A man 
who trusteth in riches, and holds them for the 
sake of the power and distinction attending 
them, cannot, in that spirit, enter the kingdom." 
But the text is explicit, while the comment is 
vague; for it will be extremely difficult to 
define what is meant by the word trusteth. No 
man can trust in their lengthening his life here, 
or in their procuring him life hereafter; nor can 
he confidently trust that their possession will 
procure an ordinary degree of content and hap- 
piness in this life : and who will trust that the 
disposal of what he does not want, or could only 
use in luxurious living, in acts of what is termed 
charity, will procure for him, here or hereafter, 
that consolation which is the hope of the true 
Christian ? 

Does he who ardently seeks riches because lie 
believes that they will ensure his happiness, trust 
in them, or even if he seek the power and the con- 
sequence which belongs to them ? If so, such 
motives, being in direct opposition to the text — 
Lay not up," &c, and to the comment, which 
allows not of trusting in them, must be incon- 
sistent with Christianity. 
But if it be contended that the words of the 



great Lawgiver of the Christian are not to be 
taken in their strict and literal meaning, where 
will human ingenuity, and the fears of the ava- 
ricious, stop in explaining them? — why, not 
till they shall be explained away. 

Clarkson says * — " Quakerism may be defined 
to be an attempt, under the divine influence, at 
practical Christianity, as far as it can be carried. 
They who profess it, consider themselves bound 
to regulate their opinions, words, actions, and 
even outward demeanour, by Christianity, and 
Christianity alone. They consider themselves 
bound to give up such of the customs or fashions 
of men, however general or generally approved, 
as militate, in any manner, against the letter 
or spirit of the Gospel." 

If this be Quakerism, and who will deny it ? 
why, it may be asked, is it the practice of the 
Society, firmly and conscientiously to suffer 
all the pains and penalties annexed by man 
to the observance of some of the declara- 
tions of Christ, and on the other hand, volun- 
tarily to set others at nought? His commands 
are — ■ Thou shalt not swear," — and " Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures." 

Gurney observes (p. 243) that obedience to 
the doctrine against swearing, is " both justified 
and required ; first, by certain plain moral prin- 
ciples, and secondly, by divine commands of the 
most impressive and comprehensive character." — 
And are the commands against theaccumulation 
of wealth less impressive, and less comprehen- 

C WiNft 1 - — 

Portraiture, \o\. v. ^»%« 'i- 
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sive ? — both were delivered as commands ; why 
then, it may be asked, was obedience to the one 
insisted upon by that author as being essential 
to the Quaker, while the other occupies only a 
note appended to a chapter appropriated to the 
moral views of the Society ? How comes it to 
pass, that the. Society itself is still so rigid on the 
one point, and so lax on the other? Was it that 
early persecution strengthened it so greatly 
in the former, that the breaking of the com- 
mand is considered to be so heinous a sin 
against Christianity, that he who ventures so to 
do, and persists in the practice, is, by the laws of 
the Society, placed beyond its pale; while the 
latter command, viewed, as we have already 
seen, merely as a moral point, has no disqualifi- 
cation annexed to it, even in the most flagrant 
instances ? And how can this be explained ? Is 
it that the " generality* of the early members 
having been, as is said by Barclay, in his mag- 
nanimous letter to Charles the Second, w poor 
and illiterate," and little versed in the book of 
human nature, never supposed the possibility 
that the " true — the daily self-denying Quaker" 
— " aiming, under divine influence, at practi- 
cal Christianity"— could ever seek to become 
rich, and therefore judged it useless to legis- 
late on the subject beyond the pointed and early 
injunction already quoted—" Let none strive 
nor covet to be rich ?" &c. And is it that when 
persecution ceased, the Quakers, finding the 
power of accumulating, and the sweets of ease, 

and 

* Apology, Letter to Charles \he SecowV. 



and the conveniences of wealth, suffered, almost 
without a struggle, the violation of the positive 
command and example of the Founder of their 
faith, as well as the consonant injunction con- 
tained in the " Epistle" of 1676? 

What, in this case, is become of that " un. 
broken harmony," that " real adaptation of prac- 
tice with practice, and of part with part?" Is not 
one of their testimonies forsaken, and thus this 
" harmony" interrupted, and " the work marred 
on the wheel ?" 

Again — " The precepts in Scripture respecting 
plainness of apparel," so greatly insisted on by 
the Quakers, " are directed specifically to the fe- 
male sex*;" and as tbe author of the work 
whence this sentence is extracted, has not quoted 
one passage from the recorded sayings of Jesus 
Christ on the subject of plainness of apparel, it 
may be assumed that no such specific injunction 
is to be found among them; nor has the writer 
been able to find one. Now, as the " precepts" 
on which the principle of plainness, so ably ex- 
pounded by the author in question, are to be 
found only in certain passages in the writings of 
the apostles, it is somewhat remarkable that these 
precepts, which can scarcely be deemed of equal 
authority with those proceeding from the lips of 
their Lord, should have been deemed worthy of 
a laboured exposition, while the doctrine relating 
to riches, and respecting which it has been shewn 
that we have the most positive commands from 
the highest authority, should almost have been 
c 2 
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passed by unheeded. Mutatis mutandis, we 
will apply to the lust of gold, the pithy reflec- 
tions of that author on the proneness of Chris- 
tians €t to the decking and ornamenting of their 
frail bodies." — " It is much to be regretted, as 
the more reflecting observers of the Christian 
church will probably allow, that so many persons 
who are blessed with a serious view of religion, and 
who profess to be dedicated followers of a crucified 
Lord, appear to entertain scarcely any objection" 
to the vast accumulation of wealth ; and whose 
" bodies are destined soon to moulder into dust, 
and to become a prey for worms. Such a con- 
duct, however general in the world, and however 
slightly observed, because of its being general, is 
far more worthy of the untutored Indian, who 
fondly delights in the bauble and the bead, than 
of the Christian, who serves a spiritual master, 
and lives with eternity in view." 

If then we view the possession of great wealth 
in connexion with the laws of Christianity, and 
consequently of Quakerism, we shall surely de- 
cree abstractedly, that they who declare them- 
selves to be the most spiritual, and the strictest 
of all its professors, can have no right to it. The 
canons of the Quakers' high and professed creed 
are diametrically opposed to it; and so clear 
are the decisions of Christianity on the subject, 
that it is scarcely to be wondered at that there 
should have been founded, by professors under 
the Christian name, institutions of which the 
very corner-stone was a vow of perpetual po- 
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verty. But there is no occasion to fill a page 
with the fooleries of priestcraft — of devotees and 
pillar-monks — of drones, who lived on the honey 
of the industrious, making their vow of poverty 
a cloak for covering a multitude of errors, and 
even of sins, committed professedly under the 
name and influence of the Lawgiver of Christi- 
anity. 

It was decreed in early time, that man should 
live by the sweat of his brow. In this is implied 
that he should live by his industry ; and is there 
any thing opposed to this decree in all the say- 
ings of Him to whom, and to whose recorded 
actions, and words, and influence, the Quaker 
looks, or professes to look, for his absolute regu- 
lation ? That state which is miscalled indepen- 
dence, is one of the prime motives for the accu- 
mulation of wealth; a state in which it is the 
object of the parent for himself, and for his chil- 
dren, that their brows should never sweat ; that 
he and they should be elevated by their posses- 
sions above the vulgar drudgery of employment. 
But it may fairly be objected against such pre- 
tension, that the Society is, by the strictness of 
profession, but little qualified, not to say disqua- 
lified, for great possessions. The self-denying 
followers of the meek and lowly pattern of their 
faith, who said — " Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures upon earth" — followers who have been " led 
to adopt a higher and purer standard of action — 
more exactly conformed to the requisition of the 
divine law than that which g^netAVj ^es-iiss. 
c 3 -shclcs^ 
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among their fellow-Christians;" — followers like 
these surely must, by the accumulation of riches, 
tend, " in some degree — to mar the work upon 
the wheel." Where such accumulation, and 
such views of independence, prevail, which can 
be of no use where the elegancies and luxuries of 
the world are forbidden, and to a certain extent 
are not practised, surely it must be adjudged, 
whatever the external garb may be, that some- 
thing of the " old leaven" must remain. 

A Friend, or, to use that term which began 
in reproach, but is become familiar by usage, a 
Quaker, in reality wants less money, has fewer 
luxuries to gratify, than other men. He admits 
no large parties, keeps no expensive company, 
does not frequent the theatre, loses no money at 
cards, has no extravagant furniture, or useless 
personal ornaments ; for his aim is " more ex- 
actly conformed to the requisition of the divine 
law, than that which generally prevails among 
his fellow-Christians," and he consequently aims 
at plainness of speech, and at that simplicity of 
behaviour and apparel, so conspicuously eminent 
in the great Founder of his religion, who wore a 
garment without seam. 

Consistent with the law promulgated by the 
lowly pattern of the Society's faith, were the sen- 
timents of a pious and excellent man, acknow- 
ledged to have been eminently gifted as a mi- 
nister among them, and who, during the course 
of what he esteemed to be his religious duty in 
Britain, laid down his life in the very bosom of 
the Society, while still an active labourer in the 
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vineyard of bis master; — Job Scott says, " My 
very soul abhors the idea that a Christian can 
ever be at liberty, whilst under the influence of 
heavenly good, to seek, or even desire much 
wealth : — this disposition, in direct opposition to 
the life and doctrines of Christ, has gone far to- 
wards the destruction of true and spiritual reli- 
gion, I believe in almost every religious society 
in the world*." 

Without fear of injury, or thechance of reproach, 
may be added the sentiments of another truly 
excellent member of the Society of Quakers. — 
" A supply to nature's lawful wants, joined with 
a peaceful, humble mind, is the truest happiness 
in this life; and if here we arrive to this, and 
remain to walk in the path of the just, our case 
will be truly happy : and though herein we may 
part with, or miss of, some glaring shews of 
riches, and leave our children little else but wise 
instructions, a good example, and the knowledge 
of some honest employment; these, with the 
blessing of Providence, are sufficient for their 
happiness, and are more likely to prove so, than 
laying up treasures for them, which are often 
rather a snare, than any real benefit; especially 
to them who, instead of being exampled to tem- 
perance, are in all tilings taught to prefer the 
getting of riches, and to eye the temporal dis- 
tinctions they give, as the principal business of 
this life. These readily overlook t)ie true hap- 
piness of man, as it results from the enjoyment 

all things in the fear of God, and, miserably 
c 4 suVis-ViXuV-vag, 




substituting an inferior good, dangerous in the 
acquiring, a?id uncertain in the fruition, they 
arc subject to many disappointments ; and every 
sweet carries its sting." 

Yet it were vain to deny the existence of rich 
men in the Society, even though it is extremely 
difficult to define in words what a rich man is. 
Of this, however, we may feel assured, that lie 
who makes haste to be rich — who seeks to accu- 
mulate greatly — desiring to rise above that mo- 
derate possession which alone is agreeable to his 
faith — who has a large income, and little demand 
on it, either by education or habit — who, pos- 
sessing riches, cannot enjoy the elevation of rank 
and circumstance belonging to them — who can- 
not spend, and will not dispense them — such a 
man must be avaricious — of the "earth, earthly," 
and is at open war with the declaration of the 
Lawgiver — " Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures," &c. 

Now it may be observed, that the " Portraiture" 
of Clarkson, that ingenious historian of Quaker- 
ism, has been read, and admired, and quoted ; and 
its author has most deservedly been caressed by 
the Society, for his dignified labours in the cause 
of the abolition of the destestable trade in men. 
And this author, who will be acknowledged to 
have possessed great opportunities of seeing the 
Quakers in their homes, and their avocations, and 
pursuits, and to whom the faculties of close ob- 
servation and discrimination will not be denied, 
has in that work this memorable passage, " The 
Quakers appear to me to be in danger of con- 
Ycm&ov* 
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trading a money-getting spirit, which is, as I 
conceive, the worst feature that can exist in 
their character*'' 

The same author observes, that this " money- 
getting spirit, wherever it may be chargeable 
upon the members of the Society, seldom belongs 
to that species which is called avarice." What 
then is avarice as regards a Quaker? If he 
seek more than he dare use — in other words, if 
he seek possession for possession's sake — if he 
seek to enrich his children, — to make them in- 
dependent, as it is termed — is not this avarice — 
a greediness of wealth, a trusting in riches for 
some purpose definite or indefinite? 

And here the writer would recommend to the 
individual members of the Society, and to the 
peculiar attention of its officers as a body, and of 
its " meetings for discipline," the private and 
even public perusal, if compatible with its prac- 
tices, of that chapter of Clarkson's " Portraiture" 
which relates to this subject, and which is to be 
found at page 262 of the third volume. Lest 
however the attention which might possibly be 
raised by the perusal of this recommendation 
should too speedily evaporate, one passage de- 
serving of deep consideration is now quoted, 
" That independence for children is the general 
aim of the world, I know well. But I know 
also, that Christianity has no such word as inde- 
pendence in her book. For of what do people 
wish to make their children independent ? Cer- 
tainly not of Providence, for that would be in.- 

■ Vui.3, p.m. 
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sanity indeed. Of the poor, then, shall I say ? 
That is impossible ; for how could they get their 
daily bread ? Of the rich, then, like themselves ? 
That would be folly ; for where would they form 
their friendships or connubial connexions, in 
which they must place a portion of the. happi- 
ness of their lives? Do they wish to make 
them independent of society at large, so as not 
to do it good ? That is against all religion. In 
short, it is impossible, while we exist in this life, 
to be independent one of another. We are 
bound by Christianity in one great chain, every 
link of which supports the next, or the bond is 
broken. But if they mean, by independence, 
such a mottled situation as shall place their chil- 
dren out of the reach of the frowns or crosses, 
and vicissitudes of the world, so that no thought 
€T care shall be necessary for the means of their 
own livelihood, I fear they are procuring a situ- 
ation for thetn, which will be injurious even to 
their temporal interests as men. 

" The matter then seems to me to be brought 
to this question, whether it is better, I mean as 
a general proposition, to bring up children with 
the expectation of such a moderate portion of 
wealth, that they shall see the necessity of rely- 
ing upon their pwn honest endeavours, and the 
divine support ; or to bring them up with such 
notions of independence, that, in the pride and 
exultation of their hearts, they may be induced 
to account themselves mighty, and to lose sight 
of the power and providence of God ? 
"If we look into the world for an answer to 
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this question, we should find no greater cala- 
inity, than that of leaving children an affluent 
independence." 

Such then are the opinions of a man of acute 
intelligence, and who has had very extended op- 
portunities of observing human nature as it ex- 
ists in society generally, who has had especial 
introductions to the very bosom of the Society 
of Friends, and to whom must be allowed the 
credit of having acted in important affairs for 
conscience sake. 

The " money-getting spirit," in other words, 
the earth ly-mindedness, of which this author 
feared the danger fifteen years ago, is most ma- 
nifestly increasing with rapidity, and is much too 
generally prevalent ;butitisnot universal. Among 
the living members of the Society, it would not 
be difficult to point out notable exceptions to 
the too general rule, of men who have conscien- 
tiously abstained from seeking riches, but who 
are equally remote from that external and stu- 
dious display of privation, for which we find no 
example but in blind devotees and shallow en- 
thusiasts, — of men whose bright example shines 
in their motto, adopted from the writings of the 
apostle, who said, " Let your moderation appear 
unto all men." 

The word moderation is full of importance ; 
but must be acknowledged to be devoid of prac- 
tical illustration in the life of a Quaker, to whom 
are applicable the words of the poet, " XHves 
agris, dives positis in fmnore numtnis" May it 
not be said that such aman.wWVw^NM^^a^N*^^ 
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external appearance, or the profession of his 
faith, must have swerved so greatly from the 
commands of his pattern and preceptor — so com- 
pletely broken one link in the chain of " prac- 
tice," that, if the injunctions of Christ be binding 
upon his followers, it may reasonably be doubted, 
from the admissions of Quaker authorities, whe- 
ther he can be a real Christian at heart ? But 
when we shall perceive such an one — one so 
remote from obeying the command against ac- 
cumulation — living at ease, and enjoying every 
luxury, save that of external splendor, in the 
foremost rank, and by teaching publicly, or by 
active co-operation in the " discipline" of the 
Society, saying to its members in the language 
of conduct, " Follow me," for I profess to " fol- 
low Christ," shall we not be tempted to hesitate, 
as doubting his fitness, and to reply to such an one, 
" First pull out the beam that is in thine own eye ?" 
But moderation — Christian moderation — may 
perhaps be allowed to be of various interpreta- 
tion. He who has been nurtured in the expec- 
tation of riches — of being tried with plentiful 
estates, as Woolman expresses it — who has been 
delicately fed, and taught never to help himself, 
when other help can be obtained — a being thus 
dependent must indeed sacrifice much, even more 
perhaps than Christian faith would demand, or 
Christian fortitude could bear, if he were at once 
to " give all to the poor," and bear his cross in 
absolute poverty and privation. But vast is the 
gulf between the one state and the other, and 
midway lies moderation— a moderation which. 
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while it allows the comforts of life to the pos- 
sessor, permits him to minister to the needy, and 
even to deprive himself of some personal luxuries, 
for the sake of sharing the " luxury of doing 
good" to others. 

There have indeed been those in the Society, 
who have furnished notable examples of mode- 
rating their own desires, and in very different 
ways. One remarkable instance of a truly great 
and rich Quaker, must still be fresh in the me- 
mory of his survivors, who so moderated his liv- 
ing below his means, as to expend about one- 
tenth of his splendid income, and dispose of nine- 
tenths of it in well-selected offices of kindness to 
his fellow-creatures, both public and private. 
Peace to the memory of such a man ! for he de- 
served while living the applause of the good, and 
multitudes partook of his bounty, who never 
heard of the donor. But it may still be asked, 
whether, if this very man had been in his earlier 
days as much of a heartfelt Christian as he be- 
came in his riper years, he could have accumu- 
lated possessions so great as were his ? but if his 
largesses were intended as an atonement, may 
we not say that it was complete ? 

Such a character presents an exalted view of 
vital Christianity: but let us turn to another 
instance of the same tenor — that is to say, illus- 
trating also the force of religion upon the mind 
of the devoted ; but in how diverse a proportion ! 
There once lived, not far from London, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Quakers, in the humble 
occupation ofa rnole-ea.tch.er ; an&Ve-wia&XowVj 
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as was his occupation. This man, possessing ex* 
traordinary skill, was employed to clear the 
grounds of a rich man; and after succeeding 
completely, his demands were so exceedingly 
moderate — so very small, as to surprise his em- 
ployer into the ejaculation, " Why, you cannot 
liv,e upon so little ; consider how long you have 
been here !" The reply beeame the man, though 
aged and a cripple, " Oh yes, I can, and give 
away a tenth too." This humble and humble- 
minded man the writer remembers to have seen, 
with a benignant smile on his countenance, 
which spoke that all was peace within. 

Yet may it not be assumed that the zeal of 
this man in fulfilling what he esteemed to be his 
religious duty, erred, though on the side favour- 
able to virtue, in not receiving so much as was 
his just due from his rich employer ? A pocket 
so barely furnished as was his, was indeed too 
meagre for so enlarged a mind ; and if he had 
received the reasonable reward of his labour, his 
bounty to those still poorer than himself, might 
have been stretched beyond his limit of a tenth. 
Equally perhaps is to be regretted the conduet 
of another excellent man, whose name, since be 
published it himself as an author, may be quoted 
without offence. John Fry, of Sutton Benger, 
in Wiltshire, retired from the cares of business 
with what he esteemed to be a competences 
namely, the very moderate sum of about one 
hundred and twenty pounds a-year. With an 
income so slender, and which would afford for 
a family consisting of himself, tua vrife, and a 
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servant, a daily repast scarcely more luxurious 
than that of the Roman meal, " a radish and an 
egg," how cramped, when he saw the necessi- 
tous, must have been the mind of a man of his 
benevolent feeling; but his motto seems to have 
been, " Give me neither poverty nor riches ;" — 
and the extreme moderation of his desires will 
best be told by the following effort of his muse, 
while he was yet in trade, and before his income 
had reached his own point of competence ; 

" As wishing will neither procure nor prevent, 
I hope to continue my stmt of content; 
And yield to my lot with a proper submission, 
And think myself bless'd in my present condition. 
I'll not seek for tidies, because of their snares, 
Nor yet for more bus'ness, because of its cares ; 
But thankfully use what the bounty of Heaven 
Has furnish'd as needful, nor sparingly given. 
A mind free from guilt, and possessing true peace, 
Oh, these are the riches I wish to increase ! 
For a state betwixt ease and a constant employ, 
Is the state I wuuld choose, and the state I enjoy." 

Hence, if these two illustrious examples of 
moderation may be deemed too severe, that of 
the philosopher who broke his pitcher when he 
saw a boy drink from the hollow of his hand, 
cannot be recommended to the Christian ; but 
when, in opposition to such extreme privation, 
we see the owner of great possessions in a broad 
beaver and ample garments, studiously divested 
of ornament — the external badges of high pro- 
fessorship — and his spouse beside him in a dimi- 
nutive bonnet of peculiar plainness, seated in a 
carriage of the most modetw taste, asA. -wscvSxw^ 
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little more than the splendor of emblazoned arms 
on the harness and the pannel, to render it as 
conspicuously elegant as the most fashionable 
equipage in the Park— surely the world will de- 
cide that such can scarcely be what they profess 
—self-denying Christians ; for the world is not 
easily deceived ; it perceives that the possessors 
are worldlings at heart, and smiles at their self- 
delusion. 

It is not however against the use of carriages, 
as altogether unbecoming the high professor, 
that these remarks are levelled, but simply 
against that incongruity of garb and accommo- 
dation, which too often is to be perceived. There 
may exist many substantial reasons for the pos- 
session ; but its appearance should reasonably ac- 
cord with the externals of the owner, and with 
his profession; it should seem rather for use 
than for show. 

In the full persuasion that the moderation 
spoken of by the apostle, when he said to the 
Philippians, " Let your moderation appear unto 
all men," could not have extended on the one 
hand to vast accumulation, nor on the other to 
the deprivation of comforts and conveniences, 
such as may justly belong to the Christian with- 
out offence to the command, " Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures, " let us advert to two of 
the various states in which Christian forbearance 
may be said to be put to the test. 

Let us, in the first place, suppose, and the 

supposition is not without precedent, that a 

Quaker becomes possessed by patrimony, or by 
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descent of some kind, of a fortune more than 
amply sufficient for his own reasonable wants : 
if in this case he involve himself in " the cares 
of this world," by entering into business or 
speculation, to increase that which is already 
more than ample for supplying the moderate 
desires of the true Christian, and if he so far out- 
step moderation, as to indulge himself in a large 
establishment, as regards his house, his carriages, 
and his number of servants, is not such a man 
chargeable with the offence of " covetousness ?" 
Such an one, it is true, may be hospitable and 
indulgent to the poor, but he covets more than 
Christian moderation, even though his mansion 
should be less, and his carriages and servants 
less splendid and numerous, than those of " Sir 
Thomas or My Lord." 

Let us again suppose a Quaker, born in hum- 
ble life, and educated in humble views, to be so 
circumstanced, that by the great extension of his 
commercial concerns, or by vast speculations, he 
has the power of enriching himself and his chil- 
dren ; is he justified in so doing as a Christian ? 
And even if he could boast, with the young man 
formerly, that he had kept inviolable all the 
moral obligations from his youth up, yet would 
he not break one of the positive injunctions of the 
Founder of his religion, and would he not pre- 
pare for his children the wings spoken of by 
the historian, Clarkson, who says that " it is 
undoubtedly true, though there are many ami- 
able exceptions, that the ivorst examples in it 
(the society of Quaker^ tire geiwraU-vj a-mnm^. 
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the children of the rich t These presently take 
wings and fly away ; so th^t falling into the 
corruptive and destructive fashions of the times, 
their parents have only been heaping up riches* 
not knowing who were to gather them *." 

Now it is doing no injustice to the Society to 
assert, that there are to be found: within it many 
examples of both these cases. What then shall, 
we say ? But let us carry the supposition a 
little further, and imagine men thus offending 
in. their own persons the Christian injunctions 
against great accumulation, and: preparing for 
their children the means by which they, or 
their immediate descendants, are to quit the 
standard, perhaps for ever (for Clarkson says, 
that the Quakers theipselyes acknowledge, " that 
if men grow rich in the Society, their grand- 
children generally leave it f ") : — let us imagine 
that these very men (can they be termed heart- 
felt Quakers?) are themselves u elders or over- 
seers" in its church, or officiate as ministers at 
its altar ; what then shall we say ? Why, that 
while with one hand they pretend to steady and 
support the ark, they are, with the other, to. 
use the words of Clarkson, sowing " the seeds 
of a regular and successive decrease" of that So- 
ciety for which they pretend so much affection 
and regard; and is not this the least. that can be. 
said? 

But the example set by such men is even 
more pernicious to their own society, generally, 
than to themselves and their offspring. 

Who 

Tortaiture, vol. in. p. 270. *V IVAA. p. S14. 
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Who is so self-confident as to suppose that he 
may not imitate the minister, the elder, and the 
high professor, of his own church ? and thus, 
without seizing on the better part as a model for 
their conduct, the younger, or the weaker parts 
of the flock, seek to emulate them only in their 
wealth and their enjoyment, and thus drink in 
poison, fatal to " self-denial," from the very source 
whence they are taught to look for consolation 
and support. 

Again : this class of the high professors in the 
Quaker church (that is, of those who, while they 
preach self-denial, and do actually practise it in 
their dress and demeanour, possess most worldly 
luxuries, and the means of obtaining them all), 
are stumbling-blocks in the way of such of their 
members as, either from education or thought- 
lessness, exhibit less of the externals of humility, 
but yet who do not gratify self more, in their 
houses, and furniture, and servants, and equi- 
pages. For these, perceiving the self-denial of 
the high professor, who is rich, to be partial and 
incomplete, and therefore only a " mixed obedi- 
ence," do not scruple to think themselves justified 
in advancing one step further in the course of 
indulgence, and of allowing themselves the ad- 
ditional gratification of more nearly approxi- 
mating the fashions of the day in their external 
appearance. And is not this advance upon the 
manners and maxims of the world, this pro- 
gress to an amalgamation witn it— which, though 
slight in the parent, is often complete in the 
child, — to be attributed, \n ^«aV.\w3asOTc % \a<s& 
al V«k — 
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influence and example of its affluent members ? 
The children of the rich professor are rarely so 
obviously correct in their dress as their parents ; 
who, allowing a trifle of that elegance which be- 
longs to affluence and station, it is soon per- 
ceived and admired by the child, whose little 
feelings of ambition to vie with others finer than 
itself, are easily aroused : again, something is al- 
lowed to youth by the parent, so that* taking the 
reins into his own hands, ere the dawn of man- 
hood, he mingles with the world as one of its 
own. Thus, assuming that there does in reality 
belong to " plainness of dress" that importance 
which the Quakers affix to it, are not the rich 
among them in some degree the cause of the spo- 
liation of their own testimonies ? for the " pecu- 
liarities of conversation and carriage" will soon 
follow, when that of " appearance" is lost. The 
influence of riches is enormously great, and the 
example of the rich spreads with the ease and 
rapidity of contagion. 

And is it credible, that the mind of the man, 
— whether priest or layman — which is so closely 
allied to the earth, as to be six days in the week 
pursuing with avidity the accumulation of 
wealth — eagerly pursuing old plans and devising 
new — shall, on the seventh, when he pretends 
(to use the language of scripture, and to apply it 
as the preacher applies it) to " offer up himself a 
living sacrifice," so completely master the ima- 
ginings of the rest of the week, as to forget them 
on the " first-day" in the meeting ? And if he do 
Dot — if he bring the " money-changers into the 
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temple"— if, forgetful of the nature of that spiri- 
tual worship, which is so conspicuous a feature 
in the system adopted by, Friends, and of that 
essential shutting out of the earth and earthly 
things, in order to becom e recipient of heavenly— 
if hethere continue to ponder, and plan, and con- 
trive — is not this the worship of Mammon ? 

It might be doing injustice to suppose that 
the contamination had proceeded in any indi- 
vidual to an extent so enormous : but for him, 
who has seen some of their high professors ruin, 
by their unchristian cupidity, both themselves 
and others — who knows the nature of the con- 
cerns, in which too many of the Society have of 
late engaged, and reflects on their magnitude 
and their risk, and on the hold they must neces- 
sarily take on those who engage in them, it is 
difficult to suppose it possible that they, whose 
days, and perhaps nights, are absorbed by fa- 
vourite schemes for amassing wealth, shall be 
able to shut out the contemplation of them, even 
where silence and devotion should reign. 

Men thus saturated with avarice, for it cannot 
be afforded a better term, seek gold as though it 
really possessed the qualities requisite for its 
conversion into the aurum potabile of the an- 
cient empirics — the panacea for all diseases; and 
what if some of these professors, fearlessly quit- 
ting that " higher and purer standard of action," 
which is the pretension of the Society, shall have 
condescended, in direct opposition to the posi- 
tive injunctions of their lawgiver, to league them- 
selves, for the sake of his office, vjit\\\.V\i5.N"«^\iv^.>. 
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priest of Mammon ! — The 'if snuffers" of the 
* temple" (2 Citron, iv. 22.) were of Dhe most 
precious of metals, in its purest state—.*' of pure 
gold." 

The time necessarily occupied by the engage- 
ments of ordinary and reasonable concerns of 
business, even when. pursued without lofty mo- 
tives of riches and independence-, leaves compa- 
ratively but little for other avocations : such at 
least is the complaint <tf men, who, though they 
do not thirst for gold, think w it incumbent on 
them to provide for their childfen, such a mode- 
rate competence, as that, when their turn shall 
arrive to take the place of their fathers, they 
may thrive in honest industry. But of those of 
more enlarged views for themselves and their 
children, who do not scruple to " lay up treasures 
upon earth/' it may be asked, whether the acti- 
vity of their minds might not, for a part of their 
time at least, be directed to other objects of en* 
joyment — whether there be not something, ei- 
ther divine or human, capable of arresting their 
attention, and of moderating their insatiable cu- 
pidity of wealth-— whether, in all the range of 
creation, animate or inanimate, or in the works 
of man, the consequences either of his intelli- 
gence, or of his industry, there are not objects for 
the employment of their talents, that may so di- 
vide the time, and charm the hours of leisure, as 
to stop the progress of infection, and lull to rest 
that " money-getting spirit," which has been ad- 
judged to be " the worst feature that caw exist 



in, the character of tne Society?" Surely it is 
time for the Society to legislate anew on the 
subject ; to consider whether Quakerism be not 
the religion of the moderate and the poor, and 
whether such was not the feeling of the " yearly 
meeting" of 1676, when it said — " Let none 
strive nor covet to be rich." 

But if the Society shall continue to allow to 
its members the present unrestrained freedom 
and anxiety after the accumulation of wealth, 
ought it not at least to explain how it comes to 
i that the yearly meeting of 1824 (that is to 
jay, the Society of Friends, now) should think 
nd feel so differently on the subject, to that of 
I676 ; and also what may be assumed to be the 
ultimate objects of the indulgence of this spi- 
rit of accumulation. Honours, titles, and em- 
ployments, are out of the question, for his prin- 
ciples do not suffer the Quaker to enjoy the two 
former (and hence the Society's own nobility 
are untitled), and for the latter he is unqualified 
by the laws of his country. Will he then ac- 
knowledge ease and luxury to be the imaginary 
id — or consequence, that companion of vani- 
t and pride ; vices always disgusting, but in- 
litely detestable as fringes to a plain -cut 
lat ; — or will he, at once disclaiming all per- 
sonal motives, soothe himself with the notion, 
hat large possessions afford the means of doing 
>od ; and if so, does he so far follow the ex- 
nple of the humble mole-catcher, as to give 
away a tithe of his income, and vjWckwjX wca- 
mulation ? But no, this p\awsifa\fe TpoAexX ^"^ 
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not avail, so long - as continual accumulation 
proceeds, and indulgence in every thing but ex- 
ternal splendor, kegps pace with it — so long as 
the heap is not sufficiently large, whatsoever 
may be its dimension. This must be a covetous- 
ness," must be the love of money for its own sake : 
and even though the hoard should increase with 
unlooked-for rapidity, rapacity is not diminish- 
ed, for the possessor is not rich. — " A few more 
thousands, and I have enough." Meanwhile the 
deluded slave — his " frail and feverish being" 
sinking beneath the last and inevitable pang- 
drops from his harness to the car of Mammon, 
into the silent grave. 



FINIS. 
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